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‘‘As Postmaster General 
I want to establish 
a customer satisfaction program 
that is second to none 
in America.’ 
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eginning on the next page is an 

article about the “‘image’’ of the 

Postal Service and how it is shaped 

largely by the encounters we have 
with our customers. I believe each and every 
contact we have with our customers is 
crucial to their perception of us. And, as the 
article points out, our success is closely tied 
to the kind of service we provide. 

In the last year, | have learned from my 
many postal visits and travels in the field 
just what a good job the Postal Service does. 
I have developed great respect for this 
organization and what you as its employees 
have accomplished. | realize the mail was 
getting out long before I came on the job, 
and | did not become Postmaster General to 
overhaul the Postal Service. However, 

I did not come here to maintain the status 
quo either. 

What I do want to do while I’m here is 
bring to the Postal Service a firsthand 
understanding of what makes service 
companies tick. As Postmaster Generali I want 
to establish a customer satisfaction program 
here that is second to none in America. | 
want us to know our customers better, serve 
them more effectively and accommodate 
them in every way. If we do this—and 
we'll have to do it together—we will have 
built a legacy that will endure long after 
we are gone. 

Accomplishing this is going to require a 
hands-on commitment by me and by all of 
you. Meeting customer needs is not just the 
responsibility of the Marketing Department. It 
is everyone's job. Each of you, in your 
encounters with customers, can help. 

Working with customers is where my 
private sector experience has always been 
and where my primary interest lies. It 
is also where I believe I can make the 
greatest contribution. 

For example, I recently went to Boston 
where | met personally with representatives 





of one of our largest banks. By the time I 
was ready to leave, an hour later, we had 
figured out how we could save them about a 
million dollars in mailing costs. We did it by 
working together. 

Every customer is unique. Each has very 
different needs and ideas. That is why it is 
so important to meet with customers one- 
on-one. | intend to do just that. In the 
process, I hope to set an example for field 
managers and employees at every level in 
this organization. 

My plans include asking all of our 
Division Managers and Division Marketing 
Directors to make customer satisfaction a 
priority at the local level. | want them to 
spend more time with customers and listen 
to what they have to say. It also means 
learning more about what our customers do, 
how they do it, and applying that knowledge 
to fit specific customer mailing needs. 

Making the Postal Service more responsive 
to customers also means developing specific 
programs that address the needs of our retail 
customers, making it more convenient for 
them to do business with us. Some of these 
programs include availability of stamps by 
mail and telephone, mobile postal vans and 
consumer telephone answer lines. 

Improving the appearance and convenience 
of our post offices to make every contact 
with every customer a pleasant and 
professional encounter is another priority of 
mine. Our post office lobbies will have 
improved vending equipment, computerized 
window units and more attractive 
surroundings. By February 1988, we will 
have modernized 18,000 retail window units 
nationwide—a hundred percent more than 
the number already in place. And we hope 
to increase that number to 55,000 by 1990. 
By doing this, we will have changed the 
Postal Service at the point where we meet 
customers face to face: the post office lobby. 
It will mean increased productivity, more 
accurate and consistent window service, and 
shorter lines. 





To gain more flexibility and control over 
our transportation needs, and thus provide 
more consistent and reliable service, we have 
contracted with a private air carrier to 
supplement our existing network of 
commercial flights by linking major 
metropolitan areas through a distribution hub 
at Terre Haute, Indiana. 

I want us to show concern for customers 
in every aspect of the Postal Service. For 
example, even the current rate filing reflects 
a concern for customer convenience. We 
provide customers with as many options as 
possible to keep down their mailing costs. 
The proposed rate options and discounts for 
Express Mail, Presort, ZIP+4 coding—all 
reflect this effort to give money-saving 
choices to our customers. 

In the months ahead, we will be 
developing more ideas to help make service 
to customers the top priority in the Postal 
Service. I hope that each of you will take 
part in this task—both by coming up 
with your own ideas to improve service 
and through your own encounters 
with customers. 

I am here to point a direction, but it is all 
of you who will make the difference in this 
effort. I need your constructive criticism, 
your suggestions, your ideas, and above all, | 
am counting on your help in achieving what 
we all want: the best service organization in 
the country. 


rsd &. Suh 


Postmaster General 
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ersonally, I think the Postal Service 
stinks,” says Mildred Taylor, a 
customer from Virginia. “Last week 
I got a letter from Baltimore. It took 
seven days to get to me. I could bave 
walked the distance in that amount of time. 
And another thing, the lines at my post 
Office are always a mile long, and when I 
Jinally make it to the window, the clerks 
are rude.” 

“] think the Postal Service does a great 
job,” says Sandra Orloff of Portland, OR. 
“There is no doubt in my mind when I 
mail a letter that it will be delivered safe 
and sound. The clerks at my post office are 
friendly and knowledgeable, and they go 
out of their way to be belpful.” 

How did these two customers come to 
such different conclusions about the same 
organization? What events and experiences 
have shaped their impressions and the 
impressions of millions of other customers? 
What are the factors that go into shaping the 
public’s perceptions of the organizations with 
which they do business? 


Myth vs. reality 

How the public perceives a company is 
not based on any one single attitude but a 
mosaic of attitudes. “‘Thousands of little 
things add up to make a reputation;’ says 
Frank S. Johnson, Jr., Assistant Postmaster 
General for Communications. “‘A clerk’s 
smile, a clean office, advertising, vehicles, 
service—these elements all come together to 
create a public perception of an organization. 

“Companies can have slick advertising, a 
large public relations staff, and hundreds of 
‘image consultants; but in the final analysis, 
you can’t ‘buy’ or manufacture a good 


reputation. It has to be earned 
through diligence, hard work, 

and paying attention to what 

customers want.” 

Successful companies know 
that public perception is part 
myth and part reality. The 
secret is to manage the “myth,” 
and as much as possible, have 
it match the reality. APMG 
Johnson thinks ‘‘managing’’ the 
postal image is not so much a 
case of making the Postal 
Service Jook good, but making 
sure it és good: ‘First, we have 
to determine what the postal 
image is, then determine if it 
accurately reflects the reality of 
what we are. If it doesn’t, then 
we have to figure out why and 
work to change it. If our image 
does reflect reality, we have to 
make sure that it’s the reality 
we want. If it’s not, we have to 
work to change the reality, not 
the image.’ 

Examples abound that a 
company can’t just ‘‘create’”’ a 
positive image. It has to be 
backed by the facts. In an 
article, ‘Ranking Corporate 
Reputations;’ Fortune magazine 


reported results of a survey of 6,000 
executives, directors and financial analysts 
who were asked to rate the reputations of 
the 10 largest companies in America’s 20 
largest industries. The company that placed 


first was IBM. 


How did IBM achieve such a reputation? 
The article went on to say, ‘‘Reputation can 
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assume many shapes and be difficult to pin 
down. But when Michael Geran of E. F. 
Hutton was asked why IBM was so well 
thought of, he replied that the company’s 
reputation rested on accomplishment. ‘With 
IBM, perception is reality; he said.” 

IBM understands the importance of a good 
reputation and understands the relationship 
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between that reputation and the service 
provided to its customers. Writer Tom Peters 
says, ‘‘IBM customers seldom tell you about 
how great the IBM machines are. In fact, 
they often tell you about the failures. But 
then they tell you how IBM fixed the 
failures. IBM continues to sell, above all, its 
absolute reliability:’ 


Tom Watson, Jr., former 
president of IBM, talks in his 
book, A Business and its 
Beliefs, about the relationship 
between the company and the 
customer, their mutual trust and 
the importance of reputation: 
“The idea of putting the 
customer first—always—if 
carried out with real conviction 
by a company can make a good 
deal of difference in its destiny:’ 

The importance of creating a 
favorable reputation cannot be 
underestimated. According to a 
study conducted by the 
advertising agency Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
when an organization has a 
good reputation, the public is 
more likely to assume that it 
produces good products, is more 
likely to pay more for those 
products, and more likely to 
take the company’s side in 
disputes. The study also showed 
that a good image meant that 
the company’s stock was more 
likely to remain healthy, even 
during a market decline. 

A good image is no less 
important to the Postal Service, 
particularly in light of the competition it 
faces every day. For instance, if the public 
has a more positive perception of Federal 
Express’ ability to deliver overnight mail, 
that’s where they will take their business. 

A positive reputation also influences 
employees. Pride in their company ranks as 
high as money in motivating today’s 


employees. If employees can be proud of 
their organization and the work they do, 
experts say they will be more productive. 


Changing reputations 

When an organization has a good 
reputation, it can’t sit back and cxpect that 
reputation to last forever. Public perceptions 
can change in the twinkling of an eye...or in 
the flames of an exploding shuttle. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) recently found out 
how quickly a reputation can be destroyed 
when the space shuttle exploded, killing the 
seven astronauts aboard. However, it wasn't 
only the deaths of the astronauts that 
triggered the public outcry; people 
understand accidents can happen. It was 
evidence of carelessness that damaged NASA. 

Ann Landers is fond of saying that 
personal reputation, once lost, is hard to 
regain. The same can be said of corporate 
reputation. Once the public views a company 
as unsuccessful, it is hard to turn that 
reputation around. 

But it has been done. 

Chrysler Corporation, at one time known 
for its engineering skill, had a reputation for 
building dependable cars, but it lost that by 
not listening to its customers and by building 
shoddy cars. Lee lococca, who is credited 
with bringing Chrysler back from the grave, 
initiated a strategy to recast Chrysler's image 
by making the company responsive to the 
needs of American drivers. And he did that 
by building better cars, not by telling 
customers Chrysler cars were better. 

“When it comes to the public's perception 
of quality;’ he writes in his autobiography, 
“advertising can’t do the job for you. > 
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Neither can press conferences or other public 
appearances. The only solution is to build 
good products, price them competitively, and 
then go out and service them. If you can do 
those things, the public will beat a path to 
your door.’ 





“We connect with 
everyone. We don’t 
have to buy our 

customers 

attention. 
We already 
have it. 
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Taking care of business 

For the most part the business customer 
of the Postal Service has a more positive 
view of the system than does the ordinary 
consumer. One reason for that is their 
familiarity with the organization. ‘‘Businesses 
generally have a more favorable view, of the 
Postal Service than the ordinary house- 
holder;’ says Gene Del Polito, executive 
director of the Third Class Mail Association, 
“because they have a better understanding of 
postal operations and can work with postal 
people to get their mail delivered.’ 

Orlando customer account representative 
Chester A. King agrees: ‘“We are working 
with our major mailers to try and solve 
their problems and meet their needs.’ 

Although business mailers account for the 
majority of the Postal Service’s volume, the 
small consumer cannot be overlooked. They 
might account for only about $5 billion of 
our $30 billion of revenue, their significance 
in terms of image cannot be underestimated. 
“These are the people who write letters,’ 
says Consumer Advocate Ann Robinson. 
“They write to postmasters, to Congress, to 
the editor of their newspaper, to major 
mailers and to the White House.” 

A recent article in The Wall Street Journal 
Stated that even though “‘Aunt Minnie mail” 
accounts for only a small percentage of all 
First-Class Mail, ‘‘Much of the public derives 
its image of the Postal Service from such 
mundane dealings as buying stamps and 
other routine transactions.’ 

“Every customer and every encounter 
with customers count;’ says Robinson. “‘It’s 
not that we shouldn’t ever make mistakes. 





That's impossible. But it’s how we handle 
ourselves after the mistake that counts. Every 
customer with a problem that we leave 
satisfied helps our image.’ 


Measuring attitudes 

One of the major means for measuring 
customer satisfaction in the Postal Service is 
the Division Attitude Study. Conducted every 
November and May, the study measures the 
attitudes of the general public toward the 
Postal Service at the division, regional and 
national levels. For each study, 200 
households in each of the 74 divisions are 
interviewed. They are questioned about those 
areas that consumers have told us are of 
greatest importance to them—such as post 
office lines, employee courtesy, hours of 
business, mail delivery, and cost of postage. 

The study gives the Postal Service a 
means to measure how well it is doing in 
meeting the expectations of its customers. 
Divisions can use their scores to improve 
areas that are troublesome and compare their 
progress with past scores in areas where 
they have taken action to improve. 


Image and service 

Many factors go into creating the public’s 
perception of an organization—its service, its 
products, its prices, trademarks, colors, 
architecture, lobbies, vehicles, advertising and 
promotion, packaging, and even its name. 
These elements all come together to leave an 
impression on its observers. But as IBM 
demonstrates, nothing influences a company’s 
reputation more profoundly than its service. 

“Our image depends on our service,’ says 
Postmaster General Preston R. Tisch. ‘Every 
encounter we have with customers is 
essential to our survival.” 

No organization in America has the 
number of customer contacts that the Postal 
Service has; therefore, no organization has 
sO many opportunities to create a positive, 
or negative, impression. As Karen Hurley, 
letter carrier for the Silver Star Annex in 
Orlando, FL, puts it: ‘“We connect with 
everyone. We don’t have to buy our 
customers’ attention. We already have it. 

It’s what we do with it that matters.” 

A pleasant clerk, a helpful carrier, on-time 
delivery, broken vending machines, 
misdelivery, lost mail, rundown lobbies— 
these are the things people talk about when 
they talk about the Postal Service, and their 
experiences determine what our “‘image’’ is. 








People take for granted the nearly 150 billion 
pieces of mail that the Postal Service 
delivers—and remember only what directly 
affects them. The successful window 
transaction, the servicing of a major mailer 
account, the courteous carrier, all have more 
to do with creating a good impression than 
anything else the Postal Service does. 

However, as long as the Mildred Taylors, 
who think the Postal Service isn’t. doing its 
job, are still out there, the Postal Service 
cannot rest on its laurels. ‘‘A good reputation 
has to be earned;’ says PMG Tisch, ‘‘and it 
has to be protected through vigilance and 
hard work.’’ 


Miles apart 

Even though getting out the mail every 
day is accomplished through teamwork, with 
every employee doing his or her part, clerks 
and carriers stand out to most of the public. 
They are the employees whom customers see 


“Much of the public derive 
from such mundane dealing 
routin 
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and count on every day. In fact, you might 
say for most of America, clerks and carriers 
are the Postal Service. 

Yet, according to many postal observers, 
the public views clerks and carriers very 
differently. “The public has a very positive 
view of carriers;’ says Gene Del Polito, of the 
Third Class Mail Association, ““but not of the 
window services. When people walk into a 
post office and face huge lines and blank 
faces, the image projected is one of a 
bureaucracy that doesn’t care.” 

Letter carrier Karen Hurley has found 
the same situation: ‘““When you talk about 
the image of the Postal Service, you have 
to talk about two images—the public 
has one view of their carrier service and 
another of their window services, and the 
two are miles apart.” 

How much of these two perceptions 
is based on myth and how much on 
reality? Are carriers the heroes of the Postal 


s image of the Postal Service 
s buying stamps and other 
ansactions.’ 


Service and window clerks the villains? 
Should they be? Although neither view is 
completely accurate, clearly carriers and 
clerks are perceived in very different ways 
by the postal public. 

One of the major reasons for this 
difference is the positive role carriers play in 
customers’ lives. They deliver a product to 
the home, one of the last remaining regular 
home deliveries. They remind us of the past 
and of simpler times, providing personalized 
service in a world of computers and high 
tech. The iceman no longer comes and the 
milkman is just a memory, but the carrier 
still delivers the mail every day. And he or 
she bring what people like—cards from 
grandchildren, Social Security checks, tax 
refunds, and other expressions of good news. 

For many Americans, carriers are almost a 
part of the family. They bring mail when the 
children are born, and they are still bringing 
it when they go off to college. People view 
their carriers as dedicated and dependable. 
They trust them. “People see us on our 
routes in all kinds of weather;’ says 
Hicksville, NY, carrier Paul Terenzi. ‘‘They see 
us as a dedicated bunch.” 

This positive perception of letter carriers 
also stems from the role they play in their 
communities. For years carriers have been 
saving lives, returning lost money, and 
generally helping people on their routes, and 
all this has gotten good press. The Carrier 
Alert program, where carriers watch for the 
build up of elderly and handicapped 
customers’ mail, has been well-covered by 
the media and is popular with the public. 


The front iines 

Just as carriers have a positive image, 
window clerks often are poorly perceived 
by the public, even though most window 
clerks provide excellent, helpful service. 
“People think we are lazy and slow;’ says 
Edward Murray, window clerk and training 
technician at Hicksville. ‘‘But that’s not a 
fair reflection of us.” 

The difference in how the public feels 
about clerks and carriers is based in part on 
the difference in the environments in which 
they do their jobs. Instead of the familiar, 
non-threatening environment of the home 
and/or neighborhood, the window clerk 
deals with customers in the sometimes 
inhospitable and intimidating clunate of 
the post office lobby. 

Before customer ‘‘Suzy Smith” gets to 


a window, she may have driven around 
the block six times looking for a parking 
place and waited in a long line (all the 
time thinking about the ticket she is going 
to get and her boss who is going to yell 
at her for being late). Add to that the fact 
that she is spending her money instead of 
getting mail delivered to her home, and 
you've got an angry customer before you've 
even talked to her. 

Customers also get angry when they see 
Clerks at the window talking or doing other 
work and not waiting on people. They don't 
understand that the clerk might be finishing 
up a previous transaction or might be closing 
for the day. They think if the lines are long, 
all the clerks should open their windows. 

The public's perception of window services 
is important because window clerks are 
increasingly becoming the primary encounter 
people have with the Postal Service. Studies 
show that nearly two-thirds of today’s 
American households fall into the two- 
income, single-parent or single-person 
categories and are usually working when 
carriers deliver their mail. That means they 
no longer see their friendly carrier on 
a daily basis, making it easier to base their 
feelings about the Postal Service primarily 
on window encounters. 


‘I don’t do windows’ 

Although almost everyone has suffered 
through a rude or indifferent window clerk, 
most of them do an excellent job. The 
trouble often lies elsewhere. 

Many window clerks also complain that 
they don’t get any support from their 
supervisors. Thomas Call, Director of the 
Office of Delivery and Retail Operations 
at Headquarters, likes to tell the story of 
a window clerk who was having trouble 
with a customer and called for help from 
his supervisor. The supervisor yelled back 
at the clerk, ‘‘I don’t come to the window 
on Saturdays.’ 

Most supervisors aren't that callous. 
Sometimes they just don’t have the time to 
supervise properly. ‘‘They usually also have 
responsibility for the carrier operation,’ says 
Frank Jacquette, labor relations executive at 
Headquarters, ‘‘and when they have both 
operations to supervise, they often place their 
major emphasis on the carrier operation. 
After all, that is measurable, and their 
performance is judged on it.’ 

Carrier operations are also larger » 
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than window operations. A typical office 
might have three window clerks and 25 
carriers, so the carrier operation sometimes 
receives more attention because of its size. 
And the amount and quality of supervision 
makes a difference. 

Studies show that better-supervised 





‘People see the Postal 
Service as a large, 
bureaucratic night- 
mare, and it’s 
a perception 
that’s hard 
to shake.’ 






Robert Mangels, 
carrier, Hicksville, NY 





window clerks do better jobs. In finance 
units where there is no carrier operation and 
supervisors only have to manage a window 
operation, postal research has shown that 
window clerks have better attitudes and 
customers perceive the service to be superior. 

John Nolan, Postmaster of New York City, 
thinks the supervisor sets the tone in the 
window operation. “I find when supervisors 
become very active in the lobbies, solving 
tough customer problems and constantly 
being supportive of window clerks, the 
whole unit exudes a feeling of cooperation.” 

Tom Call agrees that window operations 
have taken a back seat to carrier operations 
but hopes that is changing. ‘““We are studying 
the retail operation and are trying to bring it 
into more prominence. We are working on 
uniforms, lobbies, training of window 
personnel, and supervision to try and 
improve our window service.’ 


Training to serve 

One of the steps being taken by the Postal 
Service to improve its service, and thus its 
image, is to train employees in how to deal 
with people. Until recently, employees who 
work with customers received little training 
in interpersonal skills. Most of them also 
received training only when they were first 
selected, but none after that. 

Window clerk Murray thinks training is 
essential for employees. ‘“The better we are 
trained, the better we can serve the public;’ 
he says. ‘““We need the knowledge and the 
Skills to do a good job.” 

A new program that includes human 

























































relations training is being developed to give 
to all employees who work with the public. 
In New York, Dale Carnegie courses are being 
offered for window clerks, consumer affairs 
specialists and telephone operators to help 
them deal with problems involved in 
working with the public. 

Postmaster Nolan thinks that this kind of 
training can turn a rude employee into a 
courteous one. ‘‘I realize that many people 
choose to be window clerks because of the 
daylight hours and not because they enjoy 
working with the public. However, I think 
that even in those cases where our 
employees are not initially taken with the 
idea of serving customers, they can become 
positive representatives of our organization 
given the proper training and motivation. 

I have seen significant benefits from the 
training we are now doing. 

““ “Winning Friends and Influencing People’ 
might be a cliche in some circles today,’ 
Postmaster General Tisch said in a recent 
speech, ‘‘but at the Postal Service, we still 
take the goal quite seriously. We want the 
people we serve to think of us as friends. 
We want to influence their choices when it 
comes time to decide who is best able to 
move America’s mail across this huge 
country of ours. We want our customers to 
come away from their every contact with us 
feeling they have had a pleasant, rewarding 
and professional encounter; not just once or 
twice, but every time.” 


Bureaucratic bunglers 

Many other factors influence the postal 
image, unfortunately, some in a negative 
way. One of the major stumbling blocks to a 
positive image is that the Postal Service is a 
government agency, and there is a built-in 
prejudice that government agencies are 
bastions of bureaucratic bungling. ‘‘People 
see the Postal Service as a very large, 
bureaucratic nightmare,’ says Hicksville, NY, 
carrier Bob Mangels, ‘‘and it’s a perception 
that’s hard to shake.’ 

Remember the Federal Express ads that 
featured postal employees as shiftless 
government employees talking about their 
retirement instead of waiting on customers? 
This negative view of government agencies, 
whether or not it’s based entirely on reality, 
is one of the myths that the Postal Service 
must deal with every day. 

“There's a general feeling out there that 
postal workers are simply overpaid 


government employees who sit around and 
do nothing,’ says Lori Neisen, Postal Source 
Data System (PSDS) technician in Phoenix. 
This kind of public perception is a good 
example of a reputation that does not, in 
most instances, reflect reality. 

David Foote, manager of special 
promotions, Communications Department, 


“Everything we do reflects o 
say and do, our smiles, eve 
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and the person charged with monitoring the 
postal visual image, thinks the answer is for 
the Postal Service to separate itself from the 
government in terms of its public reputation. 
“We have to let people know we are an 
independent agency, operating what in 
essence is a public business. To the extent 
Continued next page ® 


he Postal image. What we 
bur dress send a message.” 
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What people say about us 


“Postal service is a miracle of faith. To its 
men and women we commit our wealth, our 
dreams, our secrets. The greatest decisions, 
the biggest transactions, the fondest hopes 
often hang by the slender thread of a letter 
delivered on time. There's an unparalleled 
romance connected with the post office. The 
key to a letter box is the key to suspense. 
This in part may account for the spirit of 
the people we meet daily as we go for the 
mail. They have an air of expectancy. Life is 
dull without that.” 


Wright G. Henry, Jr, Chancellor, 


LaGrange College, Columbus, GA. 


“The malaise of the Postal Service derives 
from being a state-owned monopoly... 
Unlike in the private sector where 
management decisions are based on 
economic factors, decisions in the public 
sector are unduly influenced by politics. 
Public firms are, therefore, divorced from the 
realities of the marketplace and are prone to 
shoddy performance.” 
Rep. Phil Crane, 
R-IL, United States Congress 


“Where would I be without the U. S. 
Postal Service? 
Dear Abby, newspaper columnist 


“People like to take potshots at the Postal 
Service...Personally, | disagree. I've found that 
those of us who must deal with the Postal 
Service on a day-to-day basis have been 
hard-pressed to discover a better alternative. 

There are fewer and fewer services these 
days that have retained an essentially 
personal touch. Before we start complaining 
too strongly, it might be well to ask 
ourselves where we can still obtain service 
with a smile for 22 cents a transaction. 

Leo F. Buscaglia, Pb.D, 

“Postal patrons don’t object to paying 
their fair share of the cost of mail service. 
But they don’t want to pay extra because of 
ineptness, greed or political hanky-panky 
among those running the operation. 

Editorial in the San Juan, PR, Star. 


“For all its faults, the Postal Service is 
still a bargain.”’ 
Henry P. Durkin, vice-president, 
Book World Promotions 


““It is the United States mails and the 
basic honesty and efficiency and non- 
interference of its thousands of employees 
that enable me to live as | do and 
do what I do. I never see a blue mailbox 
without a spark of warmth and wonder and 
gratitude that this intricate and extensive 
service is maintained for my benefit.” 

Jobn Updike, writer 


“Newspapers like to refer to the 3-cent 
stamp, but | wonder how much the local 
newspaper cost then. One other point—I 
never have had my letters thrown in a mud 
puddle or on top of my roof. 

James F Ainsworth, customer, 
Jackson, MI. 


“Yes, the Postal Service does lose and 
misplace some mail. Any individual or 
company that handles billions of anything is 
going to misplace some. Try putting a cup of 
salt in your hand and see if you don’t lose 
a few grains of salt. 

So cheers to the Postal Service and all its 
dedicated employees. Keep up the good work 
because you're batting at least .950. I lost 
more salt than that. 

Bill Howard, Charlotte, NC, customer 


“While the Postal Service is not infallible, 
it’s one of the few agencies that serves all the 
people all of the time and still manages to 
keep nearly everyone happy.” 

Becca Mercer, reporter for tbe 
Camden SC, ‘‘Chronicle-Independent”’ 


“Cluster boxes are un-American. Even the 
Soviet Union has home delivery.’ 

Larry Kates, founder of the Committee for 

Full Postal Service, South Lake Taboe, CA, 
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we do that, we can remove ourselves from 
the impressions generally associated with 
government bureaucracy. That means making 
sure the public knows that we are self- 
supporting, that we do not receive federal 
tax money for our operations, and that we 
are run like a business. 


An easy target 

Kevin McKenzie, mail processing clerk 
at the Salt Lake City General Mail Facility, 
thinks the public often looks for a scapegoat, 
and since the Postal Service is part of their 
everyday lives, it is an easy target. ‘““When 


There’s always a 
lot of talk about 
our mistakes. 
Let’s tell people 
about our 
successes.” 






Jobn Rowan, 
clerk, Westbury, NY 





I tell someone who my employer is, they 
start complaining about rates and the 
wages employees are paid. They don’t know 


what they are talking about, but they still all 
have opinions.” 

“| think we are taken for granted;’ says 
Lloyd Wilkinson, area manager, stations, Salt 
Lake City, who thinks the negative postal 
reputation is undeserved. ‘‘If something goes 
wrong, that’s what's noticed. The billions of 
letters we deliver on time get ignored while 
people remember the one we lost.” 

Bill Butler, superintendent of window 
services in Phoenix, also thinks postal 
employees are taken for granted. ‘‘We are 
judged by the lowest common denominator. 
People see one bad employee and think we 





BEST FACE FORWARD 


Maybe you can’t judge a book by 
its cover, but if you don’t like a book’s 
cover, you will probably never pick it up 
to look inside. Next to service, the public’s 
perception of the Postal Service is most 
profoundly shaped by what it sees. 

And what does it see? What is the visual 
image of the Postal Service? If you were to 
walk into a Federal Express office, you would 
know what company it was and you would 
know who the employees worked for 
because Federal Express has a coordinated 
look—a visual corporate identity. 

Does the Postal Service have such a 
coordinated identity? All post offices have 
mail in them, but the similarity usually ends 
there. There are nearly as many colors and 
designs of post offices as there are post 
Offices. The visual image of the Postal Service 
is inconsistent and fractionalized. Postal 
trucks, signs, lobbies, brochures, buildings, 
and employees often look different. 

Realizing the importance of its visual 
image, the Postal Service is taking steps to 
coordinate its identity and improve its 
appearance. ‘“We are reviewing the elements 
that make up the postal visual image,’ says 
Deputy Postmaster General Michael Coughlin. 
“And we will make recommendations for 
creating a coordinated postal identity and 
setting standards to maintain it.’ 


Sprucing up lobbies 

A major thrust of improving our 
environment, both for employees and 
customers, is the lobby beautification 
program. Most postal lobbies have a look 
of their own. “Postal lobbies don’t a!l have 
to be identical;’ says Deputy Coughlin, ‘‘but 
they should be readily identifiable as part 


of the Postal Service.’ 

The Postal Service has just completed a set 
of ‘‘Retail Design Guidelines’ for the 
renovation and construction of new post 
office lobbies, and standards for fixing up 
existing lobbies are being reviewed. 

The San Diego Division recently remodeled 
several of its post offices. Ann Hanson, 
manager, commercial accounts in San Diego, 
who was in charge of redoing some of the 
lobbies, says that the changes were good for 
the Postal Service's image. “‘The media ran 
articles about how good the lobbies looked, 
and we received many letters from customers 
thanking us for caring about our appearance 
and their comfort and convenience. The 
project impressed the entire community.” 


How we look 
Whether it’s valid or not, when customers 
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walk up to a window, they first judge 
window clerks by how they look. By the 
time they reach the window, a perception is 
already formed, and that mental impression 
can affect the outcome of the encounter. If 
the clerk is neat, clean and wearing a sharp- 
looking uniform, the customer will likely 
form a more positive opinion about the 
employee and the organization than if he 
or she were dressed sloppily. 

How employees who meet the public 
look is 4 matter of much discussion—by 
employees and customers alike. Many 
employees have said that we ought to 
improve our appearance in those places 
where we come in contact with customers. 
Wanda D. Randolph, supervisor of mails at 
the Orlando, FL, Main Post Office, says, 
‘When we meet the public, we need to dress 


“The idea of putting t 
a good deal 
company 
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are all like that. It seems people only like to 
hear about the bad and not the good.” 

The media plays a large part in shaping 
the public’s impressions of the Postal Service, 
often basing its reporting on postal myths. 
“All the media can seem to remember;’ says 
Ann Robinson, “‘is the three-cent stamp.” 

Peter Hauschildt, tour superintendent, Salt 
Lake City says, ‘“The media seems to enjoy 
ridiculing the Postal Service, which has a 
negative influence on the public.’ 

One product on which the media likes to 
focus its criticism is Bulk Business Mail, or 
‘“junk’’ mail, as they call it. Newspapers 


When we meet the 

public, we need to 

dress professionally, 
comb our hair, 

and shine 


our shoes.’ 
Wanda D. Randolph, 
supervisor of mails, 
Orlando, FL 





regularly run stories about how some 
pioneer kept his house in ‘Frozen Fork;’ 
MN, warm all winter by burning nothing but 
“junk” mail. 


Gene Del Polito of the Third Class Mail 
Association, an organization whose interests 
often clash with newspaper and magazine 
publishers, thinks one of the reasons that 
members of the media are so negative about 
the Postal Service is that they are in direct 
competition with it for the advertising dollar. 
“Newspapers would not consider calling all 
the ads they send with their papers “junk 
ads;’ says Del Polito, ‘‘but they think 
nothing of dishing out criticism about Bulk 
Business Mail.’ 

Postmaster Nolan of New York thinks the 
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professionally, comb our hair and shine our 

shoes. We need to put our best face forward. 
Airline and car rental employees look better 

than we do, and we are paid more.’ 

Dennis Lippincott, superintendent of 
window operations at Orlando agrees. ‘‘There 
should be standards of appearance and they 
should be enforced;’ he says. ‘‘If employees 
don’t have pride in themselves, how can 
they have pride in the Postal Service?”’ 

How postal employees look also affects 
their own image of themselves. An employee 
who looks good will probably have a better 
self image and be more confident than one 
who doesn't. 


Non-uniform uniforms 
‘“Walk into any post office across the 
country and you will find employees in every 


possible kind of outfit;’ says Labor Relations 
executive Frank Jacquette. ‘‘In one office, six 
window clerks might be dressed differently 
and still fall within postal regulations.’ 

According to Jacquette, uniforms have had 
a low priority in the Postal Service for a 
long time. ‘“We haven't paid enough 
attention to uniforms in the past, but that's 
changing;’ he says. ‘“The uniform program 
is going to be assigned to a new division, 
where in conjunction with the Delivery 
Services Department, we are planning to 
revise the whole process.” 

Starting with window clerk uniforms, 
proposals have gone out to several clothing 
designers asking them to assist the Postal 
Service in the redesign of uniforms. ‘“We 
want to update the look of window clerks 
with new designs and fabrics to project a 
more professional appearance,’ says Jacquette. 
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After the design for window clerks’ 
uniforms is completed, work will begin on 
changing carrier uniforms. ““We want all 
postal uniforms to have a relationship to 
each other—a corporate identity. We want 
people to be able to say, ‘There goes a postal 
employee; but still give each of the crafts 
its own identity. 

As Orlando customer account 
representative Chester A. King says, ‘Clerks 
and carriers are the backbone of the Postal 
Service;’ so they ought to dress sharp 

Plans for new uniforms will include an 
update every five years so that uniforms 
are not allowed to get so out of date. ‘‘Let’s 
face it;’ says Jacquette, “‘our carrier uniforms 
are old-fashioned.” 

Of course, setting standards and designing 
new uniforms is only part of the picture. 
Carriers and clerks have to have enough 
pride to wear the uniforms properly and 
keep them clean and neat. A study done 
a few years ago showed that at any given 
time, 35 percent of window clerks were not 
wearing a uniform. 

According to Jacquette, the standards we 
do have are not enforced. “Supervisors can 
require their clerks and carriers to meet 
standards of neatness and cleanliness, but 
in the past appearance has taken a back seat 
in the Postal Service. Everyone is busy trying 
to get the mail out, and employees just don’t 
realize how important appearance is to 
our public image. 

“If you think about it, you never see 
a UPS delivery person out of uniform, 
and UPS washes its trucks every night. 

They understand the importance of 
appearance to their image as an efficient, 
reliable company.’ # 
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Better not mention the words “‘junk mail” 
to Ronald D. Greene and his partner, James 
T. Perry. ““We work hard to ensure the 
advertising we produce could never in a 
hundred years fall under that name,’ Greene 
said in a recent interview in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The partners’ firm, Devon Direct Marketing 
& Advertising, is a young company less than 
three years old. It helped build MCI 
Communications’ national direct-mail 
campaign and is now the national direct-mail 
marketer for the newly formed U. S. Sprint 
Communications Corp. Devon is expected 
to bill more than $20 million this year, 
and a large chunk of that will go to the 
Postal Service. 

Whatever the public calls it—junk mail, 
throwaway mail, advertising or third class 
mail—Bulk Business Mail (BBM) is the fastest 
growing class of mail today. This year, two 
out of every five pieces of mail the Postal 
Service delivers will be Bulk Business Mail, 
and 20 cents out of every dollar paid to 
employees will come from revenue generated 
by this class of mail. 


Business Mail the success story of 1987. To 
accomplish this, the Delivery Services 
Department at Postal Service Headquarters in 
Washington, DC, is mounting an all-out 
campaign to find and correct snags in the 
delivery system that can cause delays or 
non-delivery of business mail. 

The Operations Group, Rates and 
Classification Department and Marketing and 
Communications Department are attacking 
delivery problems as a first step toward 
improving Bulk Business Mail. This attack 
includes plans to set up a permanent 
national mail monitoring system by 1990 
with benchmark surveys that will pave the 
way for it; diagnostic testing to pinpoint 
where and why problems occur; focus 
groups to assess employee perception of 
third-class mail. 

In these focus groups, supervisors, 
carriers, and clerks from Washington, DC, 
Chicago, Tampa, FL, and Raleigh, NC, were 
asked for their input into Bulk Business 
Mail p oWe wanted to listen to 




















A success story ie 
Deputy Postmaster General MichaelsSil 
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Don’t call it “junk” mail 


Bulk Business Mail is the fastest growing class of mail today. Far from being 
‘Sunk,’ it’s vital to the fiscal health of the Postal Service and its employees. 
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employees and get their ideas,’ says Deputy 
Coughlin. “‘They work with Bulk Business 
Mail every day.’ 

Problems the focus groups discussed 
included inadequate information in existing 
regulations, references and training materials, 
a lack of standardization on the placement of 
endorsements and labels, and address 
deficiences by mailers. 

According to Deputy Coughlin, solving 
these problems will take time. Regulations 
will have to be reviewed, simplified, and 
distributed. As for labels that fall off and 
material that is undeliverable as addressed, 
Coughlin says these are problems that might 
be corrected by improved communications 
with the mailers. ‘‘Mailers don’t know the 
condition exists unless a manager tells 
them,” he says. 

To improve the handling and delivery of 
Bulk Business Mail, the focus groups made 
the following recommendations: 

# Better training for Bulk Mail clerks 

w Simplified regulations for mailers 

@ Standardized placement and size of 
endorsements 

= Standardized placement of address labels 

w Outdated mailing lists 

Postal associations and unions are also 


of every fire pieces of mail 
| be Bulk Business Mail.” 




















keeping an eye on Bulk Business Mail. 
Vincent Sombrotto, President of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, sent a message 
to his membership about the importance of 
Bulk Business Mail to the Postal Service. 
“It’s junk to some,’ he said, “‘but it 
pays the bills. There's simply not enough 
‘Aunt Minnie’ mail to support the mammoth 
economic organization we call the United 
States Postal Service. Business mail—both 
First- and third-class—is what pays the 
freight. And of this business mail, it’s 
third class that is really flexing its muscles 
these days.’ 


At the window 

One of the findings of the focus groups 
was that employee attitudes toward Bulk 
Business Mail already indicate an 
understanding of its importance and support 
for the Postal Service's goal to improve it. 

Don Suttle, who has 15 years with the 
Postal Service and seven years’ experience as 
a Bulk Business Mail acceptance clerk at the 
General Mail Facility (GMF) in Denver, knows 
where he fits into the scheme of postal 
operations and appreciates the importance of 
business mail to the overall economy of the 
Postal Service and the nation. ‘“‘The GMF 
handles more than 9 million pieces of mail 
daily, and of that, 2.2 million pieces are 
Bulk Business Mail,’ he says. “I understand 
that last fiscal year Bulk Business Mail 
produced $5.6 billion in revenue.’ 

Suttle is proud of the improvement his 
unit is making in the handling of BBM. “‘At 
one time, we had a problem with long lines 
at the acceptance window,’ he relates. “‘A 
customer with a couple of sacks would get 
stuck behind a large mailer with maybe 200 
or 300 sacks. This would not only infuriate 
the two-sack customer; it would also make 
the clerk nervous. And clerks do like to 
please their customers.” 


Suttle’s supervisor, Duane Schure, alleviated 


the problem by sending some of the clerks 
to the large mailers’ plants (the Denver 
Annex serves five major accounts) to work 


the mail on the premises. The technique is 


called “‘on-site acceptance” and consists of ‘i 


weighing and checking for proper sortation. — 


It is then sealed in the company’s trucks and 
transported to the postal loading dock where 
it is released for distribution. 

“We've developed a nice relationship 
with our large customers by working closely 
with them;’ says Suttle. “And the clerks 
who stay at the office to serve lower-volume 
customers are able to give them the attention 
they deserve.’ 

Suttle would like to see bulk mail 
instructions rewritten in simpler language, 
eliminating extraneous material. He also 
mentions preparation deficiencies by mailers, 
such as labels that come unstuck, unsealed 
envelopes, improper banding and information 
missing from addresses. But he feels these 
problems will be solved in time. 


Doing business a new way 

The Postal Service is committed to giving 
business mailers top-notch service. In his 
remarks at the New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau luncheon last April, 
Postmaster General Preston R. Tisch said that 
the Postal Service was changing the way it 
does business by concentrating on its 
customers. ““We are determined to provide 
the level of service that will transform us 
into a competitive, modern corporation.” 

The Postmaster General told the audience 
that the Postal Service is committed to giving 


+4, clasani conta ent of avery dollar paid 
to employees will come from Bulk 
Business Mail revenues.” 


our bulk business mailers top-notch service. 
“Our national accounts each spend, on the 
average, over $30 million a year with the 
Postal Service;’ he said. ““Today, we are 
doing a different kind of business with these 
companies. We are sending our customer 
representatives to them to assess their 
business needs firsthand and to identify 
‘hidden’ opportunities to provide customers 
with new or additional services. Each 
national account has its own personal postal 
representative—its own pipeline into our 
company. How better to demonstrate our 
customer-driven attitude than to deal with 
each other one-on-one. 

“Our people recognize that we operate in 
a highly competitive environment today,’ 
Tisch continued. ‘‘Customers who do not 
receive flexible, responsive service can and 
will take their business elsewhere. As 
Postmaster General, | can tell you we do not 
intend to let that happen. From now on, we 
are going to do it the customer's way.” 

Business mailers live in a highly 
competitive world. A mail piece must attract 
the customer's attention in what one 
authority claims is a three-second time-lag 
between hand and waste basket. So, whether 
it's advertising goods and services, political 
mailings or fund raisers, mailers must be 
able to depend on timely, consistent delivery. 


> 


Don Suttle, BBM acceptance clerk in 
Denver, thinks Bulk Business Mail is 
vital to the overall economy of the 
Postal Service. 
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A sign of democracy at work 
by Rose Nader 

It has been that time of year again. All 
our mail baskets are sagging beneath the 
weight of materials from national civic 
organizations, asking one and all to support 
their causes by joining their rolls. This surge 
of mail solicitations for self-proclaimed 
worthy cause prompts some of my friends to 
complain about this “junk mail,” as they 
describe it. 

Such familiar complaints prod me to 
wonder why anyone would call these 
appeals ‘junk mail.’’ They represent a 
wonderful democratic initiative which should 
invite a more understanding and curious 
attitude. Each nonprofit group uses lists of 
people whom they think will be interested in 
their messages. Then, they carefully write 
letters to attract reader attention in the first 
few seconds of scanning. 

For a variety of reasons, about 98 or 99 
of every 100 recipients do not respond to 
these unsolicited letters—hence the possible 
basis for the term “‘junk mail.’ No doubt, 
however, the percentage of those who learn 
something by reading these letters is 
considerably higher than the percentage 
sending checks. I've learned to view these 
messages as informative in their own way as 
are newspaper editorials, features, or reports. 
Granted the descriptions are those of 
advocates or partisans; but the reader is put 
Clearly on notice that such is the case. 









How important is Bulk Business Mail to 

postal employees? Here are some facts. 

@ In fiscal 1986, Bulk Business Mail 
accounted for more than one-third of 
total mail volume, an increase of over 
five percent from FY 1985. 

w During that year, Bulk Business Mail 
produced $5.6 billion in revenue. 
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Bulk Business Mail means revenue 


Our family is more informed as a result of 
a mounting number of these requests for 
support in recent days. The United Negro 
College Fund which helps black colleges tells 
us about the opportunities provided low 
income black students in these venerable 
institutions. The American Civil Liberties 
Union warns of specific government 
repression. Captain Jacques-Yves Cousteau 
conveys eloquently the wonder of the oceans 
and the damage from pollution to this 
critical life-support system. The League of 
Women Voters writes about its educational 
programs on national security. Then there 
are the inimitable Gray Panthers offering 
aggressive involvement for older people who 
want to make a difference and resert their 
values in practice. 

The mail keeps coming. A letter from the 
Farmworker Justice Fund reminds us of the 
chronic plight of migrant workers and their 
families who harvest our fruits and 
vegetables. The National Taxpayers Union 
warns of runaway pension liabilities and 
wasteful government spending. MADD 
(Mothers Against Drunk Driving) urges 
mobilization against highway drunkards and 
SANE works to stop a spreading nuclear arms 
race. Exquisite stamps with beautiful birds in 
colorful plumage are enclosed with the 
Audubon Society’s letter. Meanwhile, the 
Wilderness Society objects to the Reagan 
administration’s alleged misuse of public land 
resources and attaches an opinion survey 





w Each response to a piece of Bulk 
Business Mail can generate additional 
revenue. Over a 12-to-16-month period, 
it can produce: 

12 to 24 pieces of First-Class Mail 
13 to 23 pieces of third-class mail 
8 to 14 pieces of fourth-class mail 
= Two out of every five pieces of mail the 
Postal Service delivers falls within the 
Bulk Business Mail category. 





and an artistic decal. 

Whether it is a group to save the wolves 
or the whales, or a conservative association 
predicting a global debt collapse, censuring 
the Federal Reserve, or demanding curbs on 
the spread of pornography—these are people 
who care about their times. Of course, there 
are exaggerations, opinions one dislikes, or 
recommendations that can seem less than 
sound. But, in these sometimes duplicatory 
letters, the pulse of citizen action beats with 
all its fervor. And, as with the worldwide 
work of groups such as Oxfam and the 
American Friends Service Committee, the 
pulse beats with idealism, hopes, and 
accomplishments combined. 

So, can we really describe these summons 
to activity as ‘junk mail’’? To my ears, they 
bring the sounds of democracy, warts and 
all; they are convenient bulletin boards 
keeping me up to date on happenings in the 
citizen world. 

Next time you receive another of these 
solicitations, please be patient. Ask yourself 
what kind of society we would have if such 
“junk mail” could not make it to our 
doors? And, imagine what life is like in 
those countries where authoritarian decree 
prohibits such diverse appeals. = 





© Rose Nader, a homemaker in Winsted, CT. 
Reprinted by permission of the author. 
Appeared originally in The Christian Science 
Monitor . 





= Some postal customers—the 
handicapped, elderly, shut-ins, and 
rural area residents—depend on Bulk 
Business Mail for services they may not 
otherwise receive. 

ws A growing number of two-income 
families or single-head-of-household 
families depend on it for routine 
purchases. 





your mail when it leaves the United 
States? Who determines how much it 
costs for a foreign government to deliver 
your letters? How do nations cooperate so 
that the entire world is linked by its 
postal systems? 

Simple. They meet and talk things over. 

Every five years, delegates representing 
the 168 member countries of the Universal 
Postal Union (UPU), convene at an 
international Congress. The UPU, founded 
in 1874, is an international organization that 
sets the rules for mail exchange between 
nations and is composed of representatives 
from almost every country in the world. 
What the Congress decides determines 
how UPU member countries will process 
foreign mailings and how much they will 
charge for them during the five years 
following the Congress. 

The United States is scheduled to host the 
20th Congress of the Universal Postal Union 
(UPU) in Washington, DC, from November 13 
to December 15, 1989. More than 2,000 
participants are expected to attend the 
Congress, the first to be hosted by the United 
States since 1897. The five-week international 
meeting was last held in Hamburg, Germany 
in 1984 where the delegates made decisions 
on more than 1,000 proposals to amend the 
Acts of the Union. 

It takes dedication and hard work to host 
a convention of this size, and the Postal 
Service is already hard at work planning the 
Congress. Some of the preparations underway 
include finding 1,500 hotel rooms to house 
the guests, an elaborate transportation 
system, installation of a telex network, 
voting boards, sound systems and 
simultaneous electronic interpreting 
equipment, and erecting and furnishing 300 
temporary offices. 

As host, the Postal Service will have to 
translate each UPU session into eight 
languages, print and distribute 50,000 pages 
of UPU documents daily, and plan a variety 
of social and weekend excursions. 

“Because of the sheer magnitude of this 
undertaking,’ says Postmaster General 
Preston R. Tisch, ‘‘the Postal Service will 
require help from postal regions, divisions, 
unions, the Inspection Service, private 
contractors and many other groups.” (See 
right for the special role postal employees 
can play in this event.) ‘‘I urge all postal 
employees to do their part in supporting the 
UPU Congress.’ 
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and sporting events. 

The 1989 Congress provides the Postal 
Service with an excellent opportunity to 
stand out in the world postal community. As 
the largest mailer in the world, accounting 
for more than a third of the total volume, 
the United States Postal Service holds an 
historic place in the mailing world and bears 
a special responsibility to make this 20th 
UPU Congress a success. = 


USPS 10 HOST 
WORLD MAIL 
CONGRESS 


Hosting the 33-day meeting of the 
Congress is also an opportunity to expose 
delegates and their families to the history 
and culture of the United States. Events being 
planned for the guests are intended to show 
off America, the friendliness of its people 
and the beauty of its countryside. Guests will 
tour well-known American attractions; visit 
different cities, museums and other points 
of interest; and attend various theaters 





CALL FOR GUIDES 


Do you speak a foreign language? 

Do you like working with people? 

Are you friendly and outgoing? 

Do you hold up under pressure, long hours, and hard work? 

Would you like to represent your country at an international meeting? 

If you answered yes to the above questions, you could possibly go to Washington, DC, 
to serve as a guide at the Universal Postal Union Congress to be held at the end of 1989. 

Approximately 100 guides will be chosen to serve as good-will ambassadors for the 
Postal Service and for the United States during the meeting. Whether delivering messages, 
answering questions about the subway, serving as a tour guide, attending receptions, acting 
as a chauffeur, or even stuffing and licking envelopes, the guides will be the most visible 
postal employees during the Congress. When delegates return to their homelands, the 
friendliness and helpfulness of the UPU guides will be what the visitors remember. At the 
end of the last Congress in Hamburg, Germany, people involved in the planning of the 
event said that the guides were the most important aspect of the Congress. ‘The UPU 
guides will be responsible in a major way for the impression of the Congress and of the 
United States that visitors take home with them,’ says Jim Wade, Director, UPU Congress 
Operations. ‘We know we have people with the talents we need right here in the Postal 
Service. We just have to find them.” 

So brush up your Spanish, French, Portuguese, Russian, Chinese, Japanese, German or 
Arabic so that you can be ready by this fall when the first call for guides goes out. There 
will be professional translators and interpreters at the Congress, but guides will answer 
questions and help delegates in any way they can. 

Fluency in one of those languages is a major prerequisite for this detail, but other 
attributes such as tact, versatility, and a pleasant, outgoing personality are 
also important. 

Initial plans call for self tests to be issued in several months so that employees can 
gauge their language skills. Later, more difficult oral comprehension and conversational 
language tests will be administered at local post offices and divisions. 

After being selected, prospective guides will go to Washington, DC, during the first part 
of 1989 for two weeks of training. They will then return at the end of the year for eight 
more weeks—three more weeks of training and five weeks at the Congress. 

Being a guide for the 20th UPU Congress will be fun, difficult, exciting, demanding, 
and rewarding, and it will also be a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to represent the United 
States and the Postal Service to the rest of the world. 
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Some 2,100 postal people flocked to 
the Hyatt-Regency hotel in the heart of 
Chicago in April to learn more about 
their jobs, more about themselves, and 
at the same time, have a good time. The 
event marked Chicago's ninth annual Career 
Awareness Conference. 

Mary Dinning, a communications specialist 
for the Chicago Division, says the conference 
attracted a blend of people from all levels, 
not only from the Chicago area but also 
from almost every state in the Union. They 
came for ‘‘first class’ instruction given in 30 
seminars and workshops. ‘We had a good 
time visiting old friends and making new 
ones,’ says Dinning, ‘“‘and many took 
advantage of a special bonus—the 
opportunity to earn a continuing education 
credit in one weekend.’ 

Across the country, at different times, 
other divisions will hold their own 
conferences this year, each one unique, (see 
list on the next page) but all dedicated to the 
same theme—careers. 


How it began 

The origin of today’s Career Awareness 
Conferences is fuzzy. However, Dorothy 
Sharpe recalls visiting a ‘“Women’s Program 















A gatherin 
af ideas : 


Employees learn more 
about their jobs and 
explore opportunities 
at conferences 
across the country 


Informational” in 1977 when she was the 
Southern Regional women’s program 
manager. Greatly impressed by what she 
observed there, she lost no time soliciting 
approval from her Regional Postmaster 
General to conduct a similar conference. 

“Because we wanted to include all levels 
and both sexes, we called it a ‘Career 
Awareness Conference;’ says Sharpe. ‘‘It was 
the only formal meeting in which employees 
would not be divided by functional barriers. 
People from the different offices would 
intermingle and have the opportunity to 
meet their managers, and in some instances 
their Regional Postmasters General.”’ 

Sharpe enlisted Sabra Litherland, who was 
then Postal Employee Development Center 
manager in Amarillo, TX, and the ad hoc 
district women’s program coordinator, as 
conference coordinator. That first conference 
for the Southern Region was held at Lake 
Murray, near Lawton, OK. It was very 
successful, attracting 360 people. Later that 
year, Sharpe saw to it that every district in 
the Southern Region held a mini-conference. 

Subsequently, the two pioneers saw their 
careers blossom. After several career moves, 
Sharpe progressed to her present position 
as general manager of the Affirmative 
Action Division at Headquarters; Litherland 
is a training and development specialist 
in Philadelphia. 

During her own career development, 
Sharpe continued nurturing the career 


conference concept. In 1981, a management 
instruction was issued from Headquarters, 
outlining guidelines for the Postal Service 

in lending logistical and personnel support 
to the otherwise self-supporting group 
meetings. The spawning of bigger and better 
conferences marched steadily on, until now, 
there is one held somewhere in the country 
every month from March to October. What 
most people find absolutely remarkable 

is that employees spend their own 

money to attend. 

In the beginning, the curriculum consisted 
of such topics as how to prepare a PS 991, 
how to get a good evaluation and how to 
make a presentation. Now, in addition to 
those standbys, other topics include financial 
planning, networking, post office operations, 
brainstorming and many others. 


Atlanta celebrity 

Because of her ability to inspire, television 
personality Jayne Kennedy, was a natural for 
the Atlanta conference held last March. 

Tall, black and beautiful, Kennedy is best 


Postal Life reporter Catherine 
Courtney talks with TV personality 
Jayne Kennedy and 
ber daughter 
Savannab 
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known for her commentary on the ‘NFL 
Today”’ television show. She also was a 
regular on television's ‘‘Laugh-In’’ and 
the “Dean Martin Show’’ and has been 
featured in many other television shows 
and feature films. 

She arrived at the banquet carrying her 
small daughter Savannah, a bright-eyed 
smiling bundle of white lace and dark curls. 
Asked how she manages to handle a career 
and a baby, too, Kennedy smiled. “‘It’s a 
matter of scheduling;’ she said. “I fit my 
appointments into her schedule’’ 

Kennedy had some advice about applying 
for a job that has worked well for her. ‘‘I 
believe in being prepared;’ she said. ‘“When 
I was to be interviewed for the NFL Today 
job, | found out I would be competing 
with 17 other well-qualified young women. 
Since my only experience with football was 
watching games with my father, I knew I 
would have to come up with some 
kind of edge.’ 

She set aside some time to think the 
problem through, with the result that she 
was the only applicant at the interview who 
brought a taped sample broadcast. Kennedy is 
convinced it was the extra effort that won 


her the job. 

She also believes that for someone with 
her amount of energy, paid employment is 
not enough. ‘‘Volunteer work or other 
interests outside your primary vocation keeps 
you interested and may even lead to a 
different kind of work;’ she says. 


Give and take 

At the Oklahoma City, OK, conference held 
last summer at Lake Texoma Lodge on the 
Texas-Oklahoma border, the open-hearted, 
open-handed people in that vast 
Southwestern state, traveled great distances to 
learn what they could about improving their 
situations or doing their jobs better. And the 
camaraderie was wonderful to see. 

At the Lake Texoma conference, Postmaster 
Naomi Lynch, of Catoosa, OK, admits that 
she benefits as much from the fellowship as 
she does from the information. “‘I stay 
informed by attending the workshops and 
through the give-and-take with other 
postmasters,’ she says. ‘“Then, too, the 
conferences give me an opportunity to help 
my employees. Besides giving them the 
benefit of my experience, I always encourage 
some of them to attend with me.” 

Lynch also encourages her employees to 
attend mini-conferences arranged by the 


Women’s Advisory Council throughout the 
year. ‘‘The mini-conferences often offer one- 
on-one counseling;’ she says, ‘which gives 
employees career guidance and expands their 
visibility. That same counselor may be the 
person who interviews the employee for 

a job later on.” 

Like Postmaster Lynch, Postmaster Neva 
Murphy of Jones, OK, was interested in the 
workshop on building management conducted 
by Terry Wilson of the Real Estate and 
Buildings office in Oklahoma City. At the 
time, Lynch was hoping for a new building, 
and Murphy was planning to get 
hers renovated. 

Besides the information to be gained at 
career conferences, Murphy says the 
conferences provide another benefit for her. 
She has three regular rural carriers and two 
substitutes who are out on the route most of 
the time and one clerk. ‘Because we're a 
small office, I don’t get much feedback from 
my staff, so I converse with the clerks and 
carriers at the conferences to better 
understand their feelings,’ she says. 

Both postmasters attribute much of their 
success to the knowledge gained and the 
contacts made at the conferences. 


Changed his life 

One young man, a letter sorting machine 
operator from the Oklahoma City 
Management Sectional Center, swears the 
Lake Texoma conference changed his life. 
After a year or so of watching billions of 
letters fly past at lightening speed, Kenneth 
Kemp knew that was not the job for him. 
“It had a hypnotizing effect on me;’ he 
says. “‘After the conference when I learned 
more about the organization, | realized there 
were other kinds of jobs available. | also 
found out how to fill out a PS 991 properly 
and how the selection process works. And 
the workshops were actually entertaining”’ 

Back on the job the next week, Kemp 
shared what he had learned with his 
colleagues. Then, he began thinking about 
his career. ‘I've decided that career 
development is the field | want eventually, 
but of course it can’t happen overnight. So, | 
bid on the next job that became available— 
Special Delivery clerk/messenger relief. I've 
only been doing it a few months, 
but I Jove it. 

There's a reason for this: Kemp is a 
young man who thrives on lots of positive 
feedback, and he gets it from his customers. 
“Take the couple who received cruise tickets 


by Express Mail;’ he explains. “‘They were 
afraid the tickets wouldn't come in time. 
When | delivered them they were so excited 
I felt like 1 gave them a present. Then, there 
was the lady whose husband sent money 
just in time to feed their hungry children. 
She hugged me and said, ‘God bless you: 

“| mentioned having a long-term goal,’ 
he continues, ‘‘but for now this job suits me 
perfectly. | owe this contentment to what | 
learned at the career conference.” 

The Milwaukee Division drew 400 postal 
people at its first division-wide conference in 
April. It was so successful, with word-of- 
mouth endorsements by attendees returning 
to work, that Career Awareness Conference 
Coordinator Sandra Roth is anticipating next 
year’s attendance to double. 

Richard W. Beranek, Field Division General 
Manager/Postmaster, Milwaukee Division, lent 
his support as the keynote banquet speaker. 
“In the Milwaukee Division, we are always 
looking for ways to be more fiscally 
responsible. There are areas where we can 
and have cut, but because of its importance, 
the Career Awareness Conference is not one 
of them. The people attending are the future 
of the Postal Service’’ » 


Catherine Courtney 
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Setting 
an example 


This year’s 
*‘Outstanding 
Handicapped 
Employees’’ 
inspire us all 
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“Your contribution to this organization 
cannot be calculated merely on the basis of 
productivity, hours worked, or of revenue 
gained. It must also be calculated on the 
basis of the inspiration provided to your co- 
workers and the example you set for 
hundreds of thousands of postal employees 
— both disabled and non-disabled.” 

These were the words spoken by David 
Charters, Senior Assistant Postmaster General 
for Employee Relations, to the five regional 
employees honored as outstanding 
handicapped employees of 1987 at a special 
ceremony in Washington, DC. 

At the ceremony, Claire Gatarz, a clerk in 
the New Brunswick, NJ, Post Office in the 


Kim Parks 










Northeast Region, was named the 
Outstanding Handicapped Employee for 1987. 
A cerebral palsy victim since birth, Gatarz 
was presented with the award by Postmaster 
General Preston R. Tisch. 

“I didn’t do anything special to deserve 
this,’ she said. ‘‘I've had two-and-a-half 
wonderful years at the Postal Service, 
and this is one of the days I'll 
always remember.’ 

Gatarz is joined by the honorees from the 
other regions: 

Sharyn Kline, a distribution clerk at 
Edwardsville, IL, Central Region, and an 
employee since 1970, suffered a severed 
spinal cord in a car accident five years 


Pp 
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Frank Vitagliano 


ago. She refused a disability retirement 
and returned to work in 1985. 

Harold Miller, a \etter carrier in 
Anchorage, AK, in the Western Region, has 
43 years of federal service, including 16 years 
with the Postal Service. Miller is partially 
paralyzed from wounds suffered in Vietnam 
to both his legs. In spite of his handicap, he 
has been walking his route since 1971. 

Enrique ‘‘Rick’’ Caldas, an EEO 
Counselor/Investigator in Bellmawr, NJ, 
Eastern Region, and a 17-year postal veteran, 
lost his leg in 1972 in a motorcycle accident. 
After being fitted with an artificial leg, he 
delivered mail for another seven years until 
he was promoted in 1979. Caldas calls his 
handicap ‘‘an inconvenience.” 

Emelito Alberto, a data collection 
technician in Mobile, AL, Southern Region, 
lost his left leg while coming to the aid of a 
fellow Marine in Vietnam in 1972. A postal 
employee, for 11 years, Alberto works to 
assist Philippine families first arriving in the 
United States. = 


ockwise from upper right: Claire 
, 1987's Outstanding 


Handicapped Employee; Sbaryn Kline, 
/ Region’s nominee; Harold 
pr, Western Region; Enrique 





HEALTH 
& SAFETY 


Summer safety tips 

Summer means warm weather, picnicking, 
and camping out. It can also mean spoiled 
food. To be sure that the food you eat is 
safe and free from bacteria, follow these a0) 
recommendations from the U. S. Dep 
of Agriculture (USDA) on how to pr 
food spoilage: 

1. Wash hands and utensils thorol 

before preparing food. 

2. Don’t leave food out for m 

two hours. 

3. Keep food hot (over 140 degree 

(under 40 degrees). 

. Avoid cross contamination by keeping 

raw food away from cooked food. 

. Don’t use any canned goods showing 

dangerous signs such as bulges. 

. Thaw foods in the refrigerator. 

. Never taste foods that you think might 

be unsafe. Most food-poisoning bacteria 

are tasteless, odorless and colorless. 

. Divide bulk-cooked foods into smaller 

portions before serving or cooling 

and storing. 

. Refrigerate a lunch prepared the night 

before. If you can’t refrigerate it at school 

or work the next day, put something 
cold, like a cold drink, in the bag with 
your lunch. 

. Don’t drink untreated water or 

unpasteurized milk. Realize there 

are risks associated with eating raw 

fish, shellfish and undercooked meats 

and poultry. 

For more information send for copies of 
USDA's “Safe Food Book” and “‘Safe Food To 
Go—A Guide to Packing Lunches, Picnicking 
and Camping Out.’ Write to Consumer 
Information Center, Pueblo, CO 81009-0999. 


Some buggy advice 

Along with the good things of summer 
come a few drawbacks—like stinging and 
biting insects. Here's some advice from the 
National Institute of Allergies and Infectious 
Diseases on how to survive them. 

If you don’t want to make bees mad (and 
who does?), wear white or light clothing. 
Black and other dark colors anger bees and 
can make them sting. Perfume and cologne 
drive them crazy, and they love to come 


Cate: 


Tie! 


around and look at jewelry and © 
bright objects and colors. Also, keef 
clothes tight at the cuffs and ankle 
short, to keep bees at bay, keep it 


with soap and water and put ice on if 
cool down the itch. Or use an an 
from the drugstore such as Sting 
calomine lotion or a paste made f 
baking soda and water. 

Allergic reactions to stings can be 
dangerous, particularly with bee st 
Symptoms include a rash, sneezing 
nausea or in more severe cases, |: 
breathing, difficulty in swallowing 
confusion. If you have these reactic 
to a doctor or emergency room quick? 

If you are heading for the wood 
a good idea to carry an insect re 
They don’t keep away bee: 
will repel most other ig 




















ong-life begins 
The six shiny, new vehicles drove by the reviewing stand and 

pulled into their designated places before the Postmaster 
General, Grumman Corporation executives and 

other dignitaries. 

These six vans, delivered to postal Headquarters in Washington, 
DC, on April 29 in a special ceremony, are the first of nearly 
100,000 low-cost, long-life vehicles being built for the Postal Service 
by Grumman Corporation of Melville, NY. 

The new vans, manufactured by Grumman under a $1.1 billion 
contract, are expected to save the Postal Service nearly $6 billion 
over their expected 24-year life span. 

The new vans have begun arriving at post offices throughout the 
nation. The deployment schedule calls for the delivery of about 
9,000 vans during 1987, with about 15,200 more going into service 
each year from 1988 to 1993. 
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aking a case for 

a rate hike 

The Postal Service 

announced recently 
that it would seek a rate raise. 
Many people don’t understand 
what happens when a rate raise 
is proposed. Here are the steps 
involved: 
w The Postal Service proposes 
the rate changes to the Postal 
Rate Commission (PRC) and asks 
that the commission issue a 
recommended decision. 
w The PRC issues a 
recommended decision following 
hearings in which any interested 
person may participate. 
w When the postal Governors 
receive the decision, they may 
approve, allow under protest, or 
reject it. 
w If they approve the 
recommended decision, the 
Board of Governors may set the 
effective date. 
w If they allow the decision 
under protest, the Governors 
may return it to the commission 
for reconsideration or seek 
judicial review. 
w If they reject the decision, the 
Postal Service may resubmit its 
request for further consideration. 
= If after 10 months, the PRC 
has not made a decision, the 
Postai Service may place the 
proposed rate changes into effect 
on a temporary basis. 

Preparations for a typical rate 
filing begins at least six months 
before filing the request with the 
Postal Rate Commission. If the 
PRC uses the full 10 months it is 
allowed before making a 
decision—which it usually 
does—it can take more than 16 
months to complete a rate 
increase. 

This is why the Postal Service 
must anticipate its expenses and 
revenues far in advance and also 
explains why the rate increase 
issue is in the limelight for so 
long before the new rates 
take effect. 





orps convention 

John R. Moscinski, a 

carrier in Little Falls, 

NJ, writes that the 
National Association of Civilian 
Conservation Corps to which 
many postal employees belong, 
is holding its annual conven- 
tion August 23-27 in San Luis 
Obispo, CA. Contact Moscinkski 
for details. 





atent success 
James A. Pickett, Jr. 
a distribution clerk at 
the Washington, DC, 
Post Office, who holds two 
patents with the U. S. Patent 
Office for his inventions, 
presents a special lamp he 
designed and patented to World 
Champion boxer Sugar Ray 
Leonard. Pickett, who has 
worked for the Postal Service 
since 1977, also invented a 
special bank, and he is work- 
ing with the National Football 
League and a toy company 
to develop it as a sports 
achievement award. 


















big hello 
Where most post 

office lobbies feature 

mug shots of criminals 
and posters of new stamps, the 
University Park, PA, Post Office, 
which serves Penn State 
University, features ‘Welcome to 
your post office’ signs written 
in 50 different languages. 
Window clerks Michael Herr 
(foreground) and Art Moyer 
(behind the counter) came up 
with the idea as a way of 
| welcoming international students 
| to the campus. Whenever 
international customers came 
| into the post office, Herr and 
Moyer would hand them a piece 
| of cardboard and ask them to 
write a welcome in their 
| language. “Word spread 
| throughout the international 
| community,’ says Herr, “‘and 
| eventually students came in 
| asking if they could write one” 

Photo: Scott Jobnson 








nd the winner 

As part of the long- 

life vehicle celebration, 
Grumman Corporation 
sponsored a “‘Name the vehicle’ 
contest in the Winter, 1987 
issue of Postal Life magazine. 
Nearly 35,000 employees entered 
the contest hoping to win a 
Bermuda cruise, a week in 
Florida, or a week’s free 
rental car. 

FIRST PRIZE WINNER — 
Steven Forte, manager, technical 
sales and services in the 
Queens, NY, Division, is the 
lucky winner of a week-long 
Bermuda cruise for two. Forte, 
who had twin daughters, 
Kristen and Nicole, last July, 
said the trip would be a 
welcome vacation. “This is 
fantastic;’ he said. ‘‘My wife 
and I just entered on a lark. 
This will be a great vacation.’ 





SHORT STUFF 


SECOND PRIZE WINNER — 
Marvin James Kush, LSM 
operator from the Main Post 
Office in St. Paul, MN, won the 
week for two in Florida. Kush, 
who has worked for the Postal 
Service for 12 years, was 
surprised when he heard he 
had won. “‘I enter a lot of 
contests and this is the first 
time I've won anything;’ he 
said. “But it’s a real nice prize 
to finally win.” 

THIRD PRIZE WINNER — 
Judy L. Fishtner, a part-time 
flexible window clerk at the 
Minden, NV, Post Office, won 
the rental car for a week. “‘l 
can't believe I won something,’ 
said Fishtner, who has worked 
for the Postal Service for 13 
years and been a window clerk 
for 12 of those years. She 
recently transferred to the 
Minden Post Office because it's 
near her home. 

The winning name 

Of the seven vehicle names, 
MAILVAN won the most votes by 
a big margin. When the count 
was finished, MAILVAN had 
tallied 9,724 votes, followed by 
ZIPALONG with 5,711 votes and 
ZIPVAN with 5,050 votes. 


‘ob openings 
There is a shortage 
of clerical help in 
the Computerized Mail 
Forwarding System in 
some parts of the country. The 
jobs entail entering change of 
address information into a 
computer data base, handling 
of mail and other related 
clerical activities. 
Applicants must pass a typing 
test at 40 wpm, a written 
clerical examination and should 
have a working knowledge of 
word processing equipment. 
If you are interested, or if 
you know someone outside the 
Postal Service who might be 
interested, call your local 
personnel office to find out 
about openings in this field. 








heir two-bit’s 

worth 

Fourty-five years ago, 

Opal Shawver gave a 
birthday party for her sister 
Juanita Anderson. During the 
party, another sister, Glenna 
Martin, mother of Inspector 
Cleve R. Martin of the Seattle 
Division, noticed that Opal’s 
birthday card to Juanita was not 
signed. jokingly, she said, “Sis, 
you can save yourself two-bits 

The next year, Juanita mailed 

the card to Glenna on her 
birthday, then Glenna sent the 
card to Opal, and thus began 
the 45-year sojourn of that 
single birthday card. Each year, 
the three sisters have mailed the 
card to each other, and now, in 
their 70's, they still look 
forward to getting the card on 
their birthdays. And in 45 years 
of handling by the Postal 
Service, the card looks almost 
good as new. 
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MAGE 


Continued from page |! 


way to counter the influence of the media is 
to ‘‘get our message directly to the customer. 
If we can provide customers with first-hand, 
positive experiences and get them to think 
about that experience when it happens, we 
may have a chance for some lasting benefit.” 

The media can also be a positive force for 
the postal image. Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Marketing and Communications 
Mitchell Gordon says, ‘“We have to shape 
our own image, through advertising, 
promotion and publicity. Good advertising 
and publicity not only sells products and 
services, but it leaves a positive perception of 
the organization. 

“Through publicity we try to create a 
favorable environment for our selling 
messages. We try to call the media's attention 
to positive events, such as the way we 
handled the story about the recovered World 
War Il V-Mail. Another way of managing 
publicity is to take advantage of special 
opportunities to get on the bandwagon as we 
did with the Statue of Liberty celebrations 
this summer.’ 


Telling our story 

The Postal Board of Governors announced 
at their May 5 meeting that the Postal 
Service would seek a First-Class letter rate of 
25 cents to be effective in 1988 (see p. 20 
for how a case for a rate raise is made). 
That can mean some difficult times ahead 
for the postal reputation. Editorials about the 
inefficiency of the Postal Service will pop up 
all over the country, and customers will 
complain loudly that the Postal Service isn’t 














worth the 22 cents they now pay. 

To counter these charges, the Postal 
Service needs to fight back. ‘‘The Postal 
Service needs to do more to let the public 
know what a good job we do,’ says.carrier 
Bob Mangels. ‘“We need to keep telling them 
about the enormous volume of mail we 
process and deliver, and that the mistakes we 
do make are a tiny fraction of that volume.’ 

John E. Rowan, distribution clerk for 
the Westbury, NY, Post Office thinks the 
Postal Service should publicize the good 
things it does. ‘There's always a lot of 
talk about our mistakes. Let's tell people 
about our successes.’ 

Tours and open houses are also important 
for getting the postal message across. ‘“‘When 
people can see a post office in operation;’ 
says PMG Tisch, “‘they generally go away 
with a better image of the Postal Service.’ 

Employees play an important part in 
shaping how the public views the Postal 
Service, but they first have to have a good 
impression of the Postal Service themselves. 
SAPMG Gordon says, “‘We are as much 
concerned with how the Postal Service is 
perceived as an organization by our own 
employees as we are by the public. 
Employees need to be informed, feel good 
about their working environment, feel 
appreciated, and feel they are a part of the 
postal team. In short, when postal people 
feel good about themselves, they feel good 
about the Postal Service.’ 

Paul Bauccio, manager, stations and 
branch operations, Hicksville, agrees that 
employees can have a powerful effect on the 
postal image. “Everything we do reflects on 
the postal image;’ he says. ‘“What we say 
and do, our smiles, even our dress send 
a message.’ 


People services 
The Postal Service recently awarded a $4.7 
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“The better 
we are 
trained, 

the better 
we can serve 
the public.” 


Edward Murray, 
window clerk, Hicksville, NY 








million contract for the design, development, 
and testing of an advanced automated postal 
teller (APT) system. The APT system will 
consist of a mailing station and a postal 
customer information station. These 
machines will help meet the growing 
demand for window services and will be 
available to customers at all hours. They are 
a part of the Postal Service's plans to better 
meet the needs of its customers. 

However, no matter how efficient these 
new teller machines might be, there is no 
substitute for personal service in the Postal 
Service. “‘No amount of innovation can 
compensate for a lack of caring or attention 
on the part of postal employees,’ says PMG 
Tisch. “There is nothing that can replace a 
simple ‘thank-you’—no new service or 
product that is as important as a friendly 
face or helpful hand to the people we serve.’ 

These are the things that will make or 
break the postal reputation. ‘‘Good will 
cannot be manufactured?’ adds PMG Tisch. 
“It must be based on good service and 
reliability. | want every one of our employees 
across the nation to leave each customer 
with the impression that he or she has done 
business with a professional and responsive 
organization. Nothing affects the way people 
view us more than how we do our jobs.” 

That means that every customer 
transaction by every employee is crucial to 
the postal image. Every time employees 
provide efficient, courteous service, look their 
best, listen to customers, or tell the postal 
story, they are helping to shape and 
maintain the reputation of the Postal Service 
as the best in the world. = 


Sharon Greene Pation 
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We invite your comments about 
Postal Life magazine, about your job, 
or about a postal subject in general. 
When writing to the editor, please be 
brief and to the point. Letters must be 
Signed with your name, address, and 
bome telepbone number and should 
include where you work and what 
your job is. Your letter may be edited 
to fit space requirements. Write to 
Editor, Postal Life, U.S. Postal Service 
Headquarters, Room 5300, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 


A long way from home 
Dear Editor: 

As an avid reader of Postal Life magazine 
here at the Seoul Aerial Mail Terminal, I just 
wanted to say how much I enjoyed reading 
your Spring 1987 issue. We receive your 
magazine regularly and enjoy the stories, 
short stuff, and the fine articles. We 
especially liked in this issue, ““Walking a 
Financial Tightrope” and “Where the 
Jobs Are’’ 

Even though I am in the military working 
in the military postal aspect of the USPS, I 
feel we accomplish the same type of job. We 
are an extension of the USPS and as such, 
our motto is the same: ‘‘The Maii Must Go 
Through.” 

Again, let me thank you for an 
outstanding job in the magazine and the 
work that you and your people put into it. 
Keep up the good work. 

Richard Colon, SSgt, USAF 
Chief, SEL AMT Operations 
Seoul, Korea 


Why not Bonds? 
Dear Editor: 

Isn't it like the U.S. Postal Service to 
promote a Savings Bond Contest [Spring 
issue, 1987] and give away gift certificates? 
Why not Savings Bonds? 

James McKee 
Fenelton, PA 


We wanted to give Savings Bonds too, 
but according to the Employee and 
Labor Relations Manual (ELM) 
revision, section 638.4, Contests and 
Awards, ‘‘Neitber cash nor savings 
bonds are authorized as prizes.”’ 


—TETTERS— 


Moving story 
Dear Editor: 

I wanted to share my appreciation for the 
“Short Stuff’ item, ‘‘A Proud Moment’’ by 
Thomas E. Smith about window clerks 
reading letters for people who can’t read. It 
caught most movingly and comprehensively 
what the Postal Service is all about. 

Alice Lindstrom 
San Francisco, CA 


Service to others 

We can all be proud of the 
important role that Postal employees 
play in their communities all across 
the country. These two letters pay 
tribute to employees who are involved 
in community service and 
belping others. 


Dear Editor: 

Philip Earl Walker, a letter carrier at the 
Fargo, ND, Post Office has donated a total of 
214 pints of blood, which is more than 26 
gallons, to our community blood bank. 

We wanted to express our gratitude for his 
continuing support over the years. We hope 
we will continue to see him for many more 
years and that he will encourage others to 
give the gift of life through donating blood. 

Jennie Rasmussen, Donor supervisor 
United Blood Services 
Fargo, ND 


Dear Editor: 

I work at the Greensboro, NC, Bulk Mail 
Center and would like to tell you about Don 
Strouth who uses his running as a means to 
help people. 

For the last three years, he has 
participated in the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association's (MDA) Love Run where runners 
ask people to give donations based on the 
mileage run in a month. Don has collected 
nearly $5,000 in donations running 
100 miles a month for the last three 
years. He contributes not only his time 
by running, but even more time asking for 
and collecting donations. 

Don is a fine representative for the Postal 
Service as he serves the USPS and the 
community with a sense of pride. 

Daniel R. Montgomery 
Jamestown, NC 





Tough issues 
Dear Editor: 

I don’t know how much feedback you get 
from the field, but the last several issues of 
your publication have been well received in 
my division. Employees have responded 
positively to some of the “tough” issues you 
have discussed (ie., “Coming to Grips with 
and ‘Walking the Financial Tightrope’). The 
concept of providing an honest picture 
represented by both sides of an issue, the 
good and the bad, gives all of our work 
more credibility. 

Pat McGovern 
Communications Department 
Queens Division, NY 


Editor’s note: Every pay period, we get 
several letters or notes from people 
asking about changing their address 
for Postal Life, and our dedicated 
secretary bas to send all of you who 
write about changing your address a 
letter explaining the procedure, and 
that takes a lot of ber time. So she 
would appreciate it if all employees 
would please take note: If you are 
moving and need to change your 
address, don’t send a change of 
address to Postal Life. Pick up a Form 
1216 (Employee’s Current Mailing 
Address) from your local personnel 
Office, fill it out and turn it into that 
same office. That not only changes 
your address for Postal Life, but also 
for all other postal communications. 
We cannot submit a Form 1216 for you 
because it must be signed by you and 
include your Social Security number. 





@ SHARON GREENE PATTON, Editor 

@ CATHERINE COURTNEY, Assistant Editor 
@ RAY TARGOWSKI, Designer 

This is your magazine: If you have any comments 
Or suggestions, news about employees, story ideas 
or interesting postal anecdotes, we would like to 
hear from you. We cannot acknowledge or 


respond to all ideas, but we appreciate your 
interest. 


Write to ideas, Postal Life Magazine 
US. Postal Service, 475 L'Enfant Plaza, SW, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 
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SERVICE IS EVERYONE’S JOB 

PMG Preston R. Tisch talks to employees about his plans and 
expectations as Postmaster General. 

IMAGE 

What do people think of the Postal Service, why do they think it, and 
what we can do about it. 

DON’T CALL IT ‘‘JUNK MAIL” 

A look at the fastest-growing class of mail in America. 


USPS TO HOST WORLD MAIL CONGRESS 

The Postal Service is hosting the conference that sets world mail 
rules; be a conference guide and help out. 

A GATHERING OF IDEAS 

Career awareness conferences bring people from all over to talk about 
their jobs. 


SETTING AN EXAMPLE 


This year’s “Outstanding Handicapped Employees’’ teach us a lesson 
in courage. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Summer safety tips and some buggy advice. 

SHORT STUFF 

Long-life vehicles arrive; ‘‘Name the Long-Life Vehicle’ contest 


winners; a different kind of lobby display; how rates get raised and 
more. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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